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The Great Days of 
Zoology are not done! 

Dear Friends, 

The response to the first issue of * Animals and Men’ was overwhelming and we have doubled 
our initial subscriber base in only three months. I would like to thank evoyone for their 
enthusiasm and help. I promised in the last issue that this issue the magazine would be 
properly typeset. So it has been but the gremlins which lurk within my cryptozoological 
cybexspace have not entirely left us, and amongst other things my spellchecker programme has 
almost entirely ceased to function (leaving me with only the ’spellchecka*’ to whom I have been 
married for nearly ten years), and one whole section of the magazine was jeopardised when in 
attempting to transfer an Ascii file from a Word Processing programme to a DTP one I managed 

to delete all the "Is”, and "Ls" 
which is a little tricky when the 
article you are typesetting is about 
’Plesiosaurs’, but such minor 
technicalities ^lart this magazine is 
going from strength to strength and 
we sincerely hope that you will 
continue to support us. Our 
eventual aim is to be monthly, A4 
and glossy but we have a long way 
to go before we can achieve this 
although we feel that this is a 
reasonably attainable objective. 

We are still looking for regional 
representatives to join the intrepid 
band listed on the title page and we 
would love to hear homanyone 
foolhardy enough to get involved. 

Above allwe hope that you ENJOY 
this issue, we cotainly had a good 
time puttirtg it together for you. 








Edited and Con^nled by Jan Williams with the occasional integection 
(and tedious jokes about catfishes) from The Editor and with no 
assistance whatsoevo* from The Lakelands Tourist Board! 


MYSTERY CATS 

Devomhire. 

The Beast of Satcuoibe Regis- focus of the East Devon *Cat Flap* in spriug 1993 i^unied to the 
village in March. Neighbouri Jane Stevens and Aithur Lougbottom spotted the Puma like black 
cat in the steeply sloping field b rfimd their homes. Jane took a photograph of the animal but it 
WM too far away for idcntificsiion. The cat bounded up the field and into wfiodlara^ taking only 
six leaps to cover a distance of seveoty feeL(Stdaxjuth Hcn!d 19.3.94) 

Midlmnd« Sally Dyke (left) 
stated on ’BD* (TTV 21/4/94) 
that she was attacked by a 
huge black cat in a kmly 
churchyard at llnkborow, 
Worcs. Sally and her husband 
baited a path with dead 
chickens in December 1993. 
Returning to check the bait 
Nick Dyke stumbled onto the 
cat which was feeding in long 
grass. They say the animal 
lashed out at Sally, ripping 
through her waxed jackrt and 
scaning her chest They did 
not rcpQit the incident at the 
time - Sally, a veSaimry 
keturcr, cleaned the wound 
hcnelf and took antibiotics to 
prcvent infection. 

STOP PRESS; We have just 
received leports that film of a 
arysteiy *puma’ in Noifolk 
was lecagly shown on 
Anglia TV. We have no 
ftather details. If anyone has 
a video can they let us know? 
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A large psitbcr>like cieadire was reported to police at Walioihon4he*'Naze in May. Witness 
David Shearing said the animal was "all black, very sledc, and much longer than a caL It had a 
very long tail”. (^bhahaI^pt 0 D Express A Siar 17/5/94) 

lakofWiriit. 

Casts of large pawpiinls taken in a garden at St John's Wood Road, Ryde, were sent by 
ratiiiBliia Martin Tiippett to Dr Karl Shukcr for identifkatkm. The prints measured 4" by 4.5” 
and showed no claws. Karl identified the prints as canine rather than feline, and Ryde police 
were able to confiim that a Orest Dane had been reptated missing in the area on the previous 
dsy. Which omfiim s yet again that presence or absence of claws on prints cannot be used as a 
definite indic^or of their origin. (laic of Wight County Press 6/5/94, 13/5/94; Wotyerbanpum 
Express A Star 6/5/94) 


Nnrfeik- 

Fanner and bieBdcaStrr Chris Skinner of Cairt/T St Ednnm saw a cat-like animal in early May. 
Chris was driving home at 2.35am when he caught the animal broadside on in car headlights. 
Seconds before the sighting he had had to swerve to avoid a black labrador running down the 
road, and the 'cat* was the same length, but slimmo' in build, with a small head and thick, 
downswept tail which curved up at the end. The colour was a uniform dark mnd, with a darker 
tip to the tail From photos of a dozen cat species, Chris identified the animal as a puma. 

The sightmg followed the ^ipearane of a trail of nniimial prints on Chris* form during heavy 
snow in February. The prints were about two and a half inches aooss, with laoiEsincod claws 
and with tail drag appoent between prints. The dead-straight trail showed the animal had made 
bounds of between 6 and 11 feet and leapt to the top of an 8 foot walL 


Twelve year old Robert Clark reported a black panther in woodland near Oraithie Church, 
Qranyian, close to the royal estate of Balmoral, in early April. He described the animal as 3 to 
4 times the size of a domestic cat, with pointed ears, a long tail, and dark brown patches on the 
sides of its foce. Robert says the large cat walked towards him, snarling and hissing. When it 
was about 7 feet away, Robert turned and raiL The tabloid press with their typical obsession 
with senstiaml and tactless 'royal stories* inferred that this cat was responsible for the 
dimygnau ce of Plince Charles* dog Pooh. (News of the World 24/4/94) 

nw. AnmcAm Child in Mrttttiphamdiire^ 

A fox's sav^e attack on a sleepiitg child has mystified wildlife expats in Nottingham. The fox 
ogered the house in Dale Road and bit and scratched four year old Renee I^ata, asleep in ha 
bedroom upslairi. Renee's has Donna heard acreams and rudied uprtairB to find the fox 
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sftlii^ quietly on the bloodstained bed. She rushed outside with the terrified child and took her 
to a me^bcal centre. 

When they returned three boura later, the fox was still sitting on the doorsiep. Urban foxes are 
common in the city but are oonnally wary of people. An attack of this kind is unheard 
of although a selection of similar stories *FROM OUR FILES* can be found on the inside back 
page. (Daily 24.5.94) 

RRDiaCQYRRY QF PARDEL LYNX COLONY^ 

One of our Spaniah CoiieHpondents Alberto Lopez Acha has written with news of the 
rediscovery of two populatjons of the Iberian or Pardel Lynx (Lynz pardina) between 1980 and 
1982. One in Zamora, only 249 km from Madrid and another one in Valencia, 352 km frxtm 
Barcelona. fQuercus No 3.) 

QIANT MIINTJ AC IN VU QUAWG 

Close on the heels (or should that be trottore?) of The Vu (>tang Ox, another new large 
mammai species has been discovered in the Vu ()uang Nature Reserve, Northern VietnaoL 
Rumours of an unkiMTwn species of deer in the reserve were oonfrniied when Dr John 
Mackiimon and Shanthini Dawson of the joint Vietnamese - WWF survey team examined skull 
trophies in a native village. Ocnctic analysis showed the skulls belonged to a new species of 
deer. 

Scieitists are calling the deer the *Oianl Muntjac*. Some of its features are unique to muntjacs; 
large canine teeth, two bony ridges framing a sharp *v* on top of the firce, and 2 glands; but it 
has much longer brow tines, and longer antlers which are bowed rather than recurved. It also 
lacks the crest of hair found on the brow of munijac species, and with an climated height of 80 
cm, and weight up to 50ke. the Giant Muntjac is 50% larger than others. 
Villagers hunt the animal for me^ and up to 20 individuals were trapped in the 6 months prior 
to January 1994, suggestirtg that the species is relatively commorL Uoconfinned reports 
suggest the species may also exist in Laos. (BBC ^51dlifc 12/6/94) 

BIQFQQTQNTHEBQX 

Drsoniag rtaders will, no doubt watch the excellent U.S Sci Fi soies ^QuaiMum Leap* in 
which the only Santud Beckett not to be a tedious Hibernian playiigbt has most excellent 
adveiiures often with a Potlean theme. The episode screened on BBC 2 on May 24th 1994 
fc^ured a ratho* convincing Bigfbot. The Roger Mienon film of Bigfoot is also fe^ured in 
the TV advert for TAB Clear* a particulariy nasty soft drink which in the opinion of the editor 
tastes a little like a mixture of Tizer and washipg up liquid. 

COAL EATING TRANSPARROT SHRIMPS 

Tune is running out for scientists trying to study a colony of oustacin which have been 
fraind deep inside the flooded tunnels of Monkweir Mouth Colliery. They are repiated to live 
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off coal dust and tlie ocxanonal fingmol of Minov aandwich. Allhough dpcila believe Chat 
they are a whole new sidwpcsieB (sic) the mine was due to close in May and so the chance to 
study these suneal ocrfura will be lost foiever. (BBC Ncwaround Teletext 17.5.94) 


n WAaWT ME QUY mPARTMENT. 


Rocadly thae have been a numbo'of hoaxes of inteiest to crypto pundits (if only to prove that 
some people; and even some crypto type sill believe anythiitg!) Pimic swept through Yaounde, 
the csfntal of The Cameroons when a radio station warned of a lion loose in the city. People 
locked dom and windows and a truckload of police were sent out It turned out, however to be 
an April Fool day hoax by the radio mition. (BBC Newsround Tehtext 1.4.94) 

Anodier April fool day hoax and one which (much to the suprise of everyone at CFZ Towers) 
even had qoile a few people believirig in it was perpetrated by 'Today* who claimed that a 
flying rabbit had recently been disacovoed by persons unknowiL Several people wondered if it 
could be a pbenomenon allied to the well known mutation which causes 'winged* cats but the 
aaxjmpHnying photograph showed what looked like a cute looking bunny crossed with a 
stuffed seagull. (Today 1.4.94. There was even less documentary evidence for Tizzie Wizzie” 
the legendary flying hedgehog of the lake district which unfortunstely turned out to be a 
figment of the imagination of some bright spark in the publicity office of the local tourist 
board. 

CQQL FOR CATS, 

Munir Viriani of the Sokoke Scops Owl Project believes that African Golden Cats (Felis 
auTBta, exist in the Arabuko-Sokoke Forest on the Kenyan coast On several occasions he has 
seen cats which conespond to the Golden Cat in size and appearance. Twice the animals were 
aconnpBnied by cubs. (East ASican Natural History Society) 

IGUANA IN NORFOLK. 

Rollerskrtos nearly ran over a young Green Iguana on a Nrawich inrhi^tial estate. The 
eighteen inch lizard (now rBmed *Lucky*) was taken to 'Rons Rqjtiles* in the city, where the 
owDff, Ron Wells placed him in his colony of Iguanas. Noone seems to know where he came 
fiDin...except for Lucky and he*s not s^ing. (BBC Afcvaround Teletext 1.4.94) 

ARACHWOraOBIA. 

The latest 'sport* in pubs at Sparkhill, Binnii^ham, is Spider Fighting. Bets are placed on 
fights to the death between poimoous 6” Golden Baboon Spiders and the larger Bird Eating 
Spiders. RSPCA officials and police are invtftigating reports. As a lifekmg aiKlmoidiDbe, I'd 
rather not think about the possible consequences of this one! 


ONTHETRACK QPTHRPA*nniR QP CRYPTQZQQLQOY. 


Bonard Heuvelmans, the man without whom, quite literally there would be no scimee of 
Ckyptozoology wrote to us very recodly saying nice thirtgs about ‘Animals and Men* and 












exclusively revealiug that the ten volumes which comprise his complete CiyptozoolQgical 
writings are being published IN ENGLISH over the next few years, starting with 'Qa the TYack 
of Unknown Aninmb* in September this year (complete with *a new pf^ce resuming half a 
century of Cryptozoology^ and with the others ("even Chose not yet published in French*) 
following at a rate of ‘two or three a year\ 

ALMOSnOO GOOD TO BE TRUE? 

I think that we are the first UK publication to prinb a potentially astounding newsstory revealed 
for the first time in this couigiy by Karl Shuker at The Portean Times Convention on 19th June. 
Roy Mackal, the legendary Cryptozoologist has just irtumed fiom Papua New Guinea with 
what is ^ r pai mtly good quality film footage of a seipentiform marine creature that he has 
conditionally identified as a surviving ZeuglodotL The film was shot during January this year 
(the raiiiy season) at Lake Nhi Gini, by a Japanese TV filnL The creatures which are known to 
the native population as *MIGAU* (srqrrisingly similar to *MIGOU* the Shetpa name for The 
Yeti) live off wat^ birds because the volcanic lake has no fish pupulaliorL It is this 
khoByncr^ic diet which forces them to feed on the surface of the wat^ and has hence made 
them ideal targets for GanwamerL The films have been shown on Japanese and U.S Television 
but as yet have not been seen by anyone in Britain. We await further developments with baited 


breath! 

LAST JiUT BY NQ MEANS LEAST. 


Reados of Karl Shuker*s excellent book *7he Lost Art will have been as excited as we all were 
by the photographs of extraordinary humped elqxhants fiom Nq»L Colonel John Blaahford- 
Snell, who took the photographs of what everyone is hoping may be surviving Strgodemts, is 
going back to Nepal in Febru^ 1995 in search of these marvellous beasts and wants volunteers 
(who can cover t]^ own costs) to 

accampaxy him, Intaested? You should be! Write to The Scientific Exploration Society, 
Expedition Base, Motcombe, Near Shaftsbury, Dorset. SP7 9PB for details (and tell him we 
sent you). Aificianados of the writmgs of the man whom Portean Times compared favourably 
with Indiana Jones are refored to the next issue of this magazine which amongst otho’ things 
will coiXain a piece by Colonel Blashford Snell about his search for giant Monitor Lizards in 
New Guinea. 


Ncwifik CflTTflgKMukntai 


BanardHeuvei^na^ CdkmelJohn A/berto 

Lnpex Acts, Apget Manat Pares, Bca Cbapamn, Qmtg Harru^ 
Stepbea Shipp, Dr Karl P.N.Sbuko’. 



^SPACEL/NK BOOKS 


Spacelink Books has in stock, one of the largest selections 
in Britain of new UFO titles, both in hardback & paperback 
For a free up to date booklist please send a large SAE to: 


115 Hollybush Lane, Hampton, Middlesex, TW12 2QY 
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The Woodwose or 
Wild Man in Britain 

byBcD Cbaptmn 

Casing the courae of this century, a great interest in tracing a *missing link* in the chain of 
evolution of Homo sapiens has proved popular with archeologists, sdcigists, foUdoiists and 
ciyptoaoologists alike. Reported sightings of remnant hominids are sure to feature in the 
headlines of the worlds press, be it in China, South East Asia or the North and South Amehcan 
continents. 

Euiopse and fertkailariy Britain has long enjoyed associations with *wild men* or as he is more 
often refored to in England, The Woodwose. The term Moodwose, Wedewasa, Wodwos or 
Wodewese can be traced back in Britain to the early twelfth century. In medeival art he is 
usually depicted as a big, strong individual covered in hair, animal skins or leaves and 
brandishes a huge, rustic club or tree branch. He is often represented in combat with some other 
cro^ure, a lion, a wyvem or a fellow woodwose. 

Su b S pecies or Foreat DwcUg? 

To place the origins of the British Woodwose in perspective, we imist first consider the socio- 
rsommic conditions prevailing during the end of the E>ark Ages and early medieval Britain, i.e 
population, the natural environment, harsh laws, and the bucolic nature of many occupations 
andciafta. In these current enlightened times of plastic, concrete and a great abundance of other 
man made materials, we trend to forget the importance of wood which was the mainstay of the 
early medieval economy, culture and very way of life. 

Housiiig, vehicles, kitchen utensils, handles and hafts for weapons and tools, fuel, oiclosuros 
for livestock and fuminne, all relied on wood of which then Britain had in abundance. With 
timber playing such a {Hedominarg role in the lives of the people, many occupstiona and 
ancilliary services were wood intensified. Carvers, builders, sawyers, wheelwrights, charcoal 
burners, bowyers, furniture makers, boot buildos, tool and implimcig builders, and suppliers of 
fire wood for cooking and heating the home to name but a few, not onfy worked with wood but 
in many cases lived in the woods and the dense forests which provided them with their 
livelihood. Chiring this period Britain was stillrclatively densely foraged before the great 
fixests were denuded of their timber by a rapacious ship buildup campaign of the Thdor 
Monflchs. 
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Such solitary individuals clad in old waiting clothes augmented with animal skins, who did not 
venture far from their sylvan enviiunments, could be regarded as *odd* or *wild* by their 
coDtranpraaries who dwelt on farms or in villages or towns. As well as those who lived and 
wocted with wood in these forests, were othoa, social outcasts, the disenfranchised peasantry, 
and those with severe medical afflictions who were spumed by their neighbours. Add to these 
the people fleeing frxmi unjust taxation, crimes committed for survival such as poaching or 
stealing food, such crimes invoked severe retribution including mutilation and de^ Another 
major factor for causiitg people to seek out solitude away from their fellows was the arrival in 
Britain in 1348 of The Bubonic Plague or Black Death. Forests proved the ideal place in which 
to lose onesself and to escape this tcnible pestilence. Naturally these latter forest dwellers, like 
their paedecessors, would be wary of strangers and hide themselves. 

Over the years their clothing would be replaced by more simple garb like animal skins or 
coarsely woven grass. Their progeny would know no other lifestyle and would develop fully 
acclimatised to this basic way of living. Hygene and washiiig, never a social grace in medieval 
times would be totally lacking and these hirsute forest dwellers would apporand stink like true 
animals or *wild people* which in all respects they actually were! 

Conversely they are not a *nB88ing lint* or different sub species of Homo sapiens^ simply a 
group of individuals who, through choice or coialitions beyond their control have adopted a 
way of life unique to that of their fellow meiL 

Even today we read in newspqreis of the plight of some hermit or local ecccmric hviiyg in a 
simple hut or a similar structure in a wood or quarry fighting off the beaurocials in defence of 
his chosen lifestyle, simply because they consider him out of kilter with society, and they know 
best! 

The medieval woodwose or forest dweller who lived in a *wood house* or forest, would 
Qtfiiially defend his territory and way of life. It is highly probable that there were *no go areas 
in many forests, which were assiduously avoided by the local populace hence the origins of 
many popular folk tales coiEenung the evil deeds of wild men and giants. These areas could 
prove fiot^ for the unwary traveller, diasappcziaiices adding credence to the stories sunoundirig 
these almost legendary beings. Fee Fie Fo Firm etc! 


Though the wodwose refoences to wild men and women in Britain are comporitively *modcm* 
in the coolext of the historic time scale, many early references to wild men abound in ancient 
litatfiiie. 

The celebrated Roman wiito’ Pliny (23-79) mentioDS Sylvestria Hannots as inhabiting what are 
now known as The Himmalayas who ‘wando* about inducriminately like wild beasts*. This 
like many other early refoences such as the dog faced Cynocephali are probably apes or 
babrama. 
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A refococc which compounds the theory of wild men as beiog woikas or other human 
denizens of the forest can be found in Ars PoeCica by the Roman lyric poet Horace (65-8 BC) 
who uses the words Sylvc^es Howma in its classical sense to refer to foratos or uncivilised 
men. 

In the British Museum there is a lamp of the first century AD depicting a hairy man holding 
aloi^ knobbed staff. References to the many curious beings in The travels of Sir John 
Mandeville published in 1449 are all gleaned from classical sources. It is now thought that Sir 
John Mandeville is a fictitious character. 

The popular medieval image of the woodwose as a coarse, hairy individual weilding a knotted 
branch for a club can be traced back to a French Bestiary of 13(X). 

Many e^iamples of the woodwose clad in skins or leaves have found their way into Christian 
icoiKrgrHpby, and are to be frrund in abundarre in many churches and cathedrals in both Europe 
and Britain eq>ecially on misericords. Fine examples can be seen at St Mary*s Beverley, 
Chester Cathedral, Whalley Abbey, Ripon Minster, Holy Trinity, Coventry (in combat with a 
lion), Lincoln Minster, ^eter Cathedral, St Mary Favosham, Manchester Cathedral (two 
mounted woodwoses in combat), Beverley Minster (fighting a dragon), and Westminster 
Abbey. 

Typical of the medieval romances is the story of Valentine and Orson They were two brothers 
who were sepeiated at birth. Valentine was raised at court with all the priveliges of a gentleman 
and a knight, Orson was brought up by bears in a forest and developed into a formidable 
wildmarL The King, troubled by stories of a giant killing and tororising his subjects sent 
Valentine to seek out and slay this giant When he at last confronted the giant Valentine was 
disarmed and about to be killed when a wildman appeared and diqntched the giant with a 
mighty club. The wildman was indeed Orson and the brothos were reunited Valentine took 
Orson back to court with him, where his brother became his champion and protector. 

The WnndiPMe in Heraldry 

The science of heraldry boasts many a woodwose or wildman as a supporter to a coat of arms, 
he is also quite a conrmon charge and is often oicmmtaed as a crest 

The heraldic woodwose is usually blazoned as being writhed about the temples and loin with 
leaves, mainly oak leaves and carries an eradicated tree or woodenclub, or occasionally another 
weapon such as a sword or axe. 

He is to be found supporting the arms of the Duke of Fife, and the families of Douglas, 
Menzies, and Carr. The arms of Poulea are unique in having; dexter a savage wan and sinister 
asavage mamn. The crest of the fiunily Walton has a idandirtg w ci odw u nc holding in his ri^ 
hand a trefoil and over his left shoulder an eradic^ed tree. A savages head is borne on the arms 
of the familks Edhngton <«id Gladstone. 
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*A c^rymg &oiD St MBry*8, Beytrley, Yorkshire* 
Copyiigbi ChApmAn Miiericard Li»rAry. 


THE CHAPMAN MISERICORD LIBRARY 
Ben Chapman has a large archive of misericord photographs of 
mermaids, wUdmen and many other medieval creatures. Anyone 
interested in this particular subject contact him at 10 
Young Street, Wi^emsea, Esat Yoricshire HU19 2DX 
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Near Lizard...but not near 
Enough! 

by Stuait LeadbeOer 

I>iriog the summer of 1993 and the hype sunoundiug the coming to Britain of the film 
Junsak Park the Loch Ness Monster was twice seen and photogiaphfid With all the talk of 
dinoffiuxa in the press it was only natmal that joumalists would group Nessie together with 
the extinct giants in the resulting news reports. 

A fovourite candidate for the identity of The Loch Ness Monster is the Plesiosaurus, a 
Closure which was a contemporaiy of the dinosaurs. The story writers have compared this 
reptile with the stars of Steven Speilberg’s film and have found similarities. To them 
dinoffims and Nessie are one and the same. This assumption is very wiorrg and highly 
misleading to the general pubUc. 

Plesiosaurs were more closely related to lizards and crocodiles than dinosaurs and it is for 
this very reason that the identity of the Loch Ness Monster nuist lie in a different directiorL 
PkTscDted below are the arguments to support my lack of belief in the living fossil hypothesis 
which is still popular at Loch Ness. 

The (iBfliinn of RcgirgtiML 

At Loch Ness the chances of witnessing a surfacing of one of the monstos are very low. Only 
a lucky few have such an honour. This tends to suggest that the monsters cannot be dependent 
on biraithing surface air. Evidence from the use of Sonar seems to bear this out. 

In his book The Monsters of Loeb Ness, Professor Roy Machal compared the diving profiles 
of a Weddell Seal (LepUmyebotes weddclh) and a Sonar contact obtained from the Loch. 

The profile of the air breathing seal is very characteristic. It makes a deep dive from the 
surface and returns to it all in the space of 10 minutes whereas the contact is first detec t ed at 
the depth of 200 feet but only for two and a half minutes, whercupun it dives so deeply that it 
is lost from the sonar coverage only to be picked up again five minutes lat^, again at the 
depth of 200 feet the whole episode having lasted the same amount of time as the seals. 

Professor Machal considers this behaviour to be totally foreign to any of the Loch's known 
fish species, and I agree wholeheartedly. The creature that was responsible for the contact 
could not have p os eg f d a ckMed swim bladder because such rapid changes in depth are 
inqiaaaible with such a device. 






The cftatme must have an ability to extract oxygen from the surrounding water faesumabty 
either through the skin or by the use of gills. This would seem to rule out a Plesiosaur as the 
crc^ure responsible for the contact Plesiosaura were definitely air biTatheis and like all sea 
creatures of this ilk they would be dependait on air - the tnam weakness of such animab. 

The BdiaYknr nf PfcanmujL 

Whilst holidaying in Norwich during the sununer of 1989 I visited the local museum to view 
the various events on show. To my great surprise, I discovered a paintiiig which depicted two 
Plesiosaurs fighting, some fossil bones from a Plesiosaurs paddle and a few small paragr^hs 
which commented on the uncaimy resemblance between the Plesiosaur and the sightings from 
Loch Ness, but it was the painting that drew my attention rather than the other two exhibits. If 
this painting was a faithful rendition of typical Plesiosaur behaviour (and I have no reason to 
believe that it isn’t), and if the Loch Ness creatures are indeed Plesiosaurs then why has noone 
reported such distinctive activity at Loch Ness? 

One of the following two stidements are usually givetL 

(1) They are shy and wary of man and his ways. 

(2) Beirrg Plesiosaurs, they have two nostrils set high on the head, so that when they require 
more air they only have to expose ths part of their body in order to do so. 

Such explanations have some validity, but we are tallring about real live Pleisosauis here. You 
would expect such creatures to indulge in the same activities that other animals do constantly, 
huntirig for food, petroling for teniuvy, and eq>ecial]y mating (for the main purpose of an 
animab existance b the succesfol passing on of its genes to the next genenttion) llib urge to 
fffoci^te b so strorig that it b still perfomied even when outside influences begin to irterfere. 

Would ’real* Plesiosaurs perform their couitahips undowat^ (like in Sir Peter Scott’s painting 
^Courtship at Loch Ness *), or would they perform them on the surface of the lake or even on 
dryland? 

I cannot see that it would be possible for any male Plesiosaur in Loch Ness to succesfolly woo 
a female underwaLx. The low level of visibility underwato’ has been stated in every bock or 
magazine article ever written about the Loch and its monster. How could a male show off 
before its intended partnff if it could not see further than ten feet in the gloomy water? 
Visibility in the Mesozoic oceans where the ancestral plesiosaurs lived was probably so much 
better. A laedtfixy homer like the Plcskstfur would not be able to afford a colourful skin with 
which to attract a mate undrr such oonditioiis because this would only make them highly 
GoiBpicumis to their prey. 

It would appear therefore that the only possible answer b that the creatures nrust have 
conducted their couitdiip rituab at the surfKc. They could thoi have retained their oonnal 
colour scheme used in hmging, but when was the last report that you beard from Sootland 
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of two huge humped moitftav canyiog out a comtship routine on the iurfece of the Loch 
oblivious to whoever was watching? Wlium seen at the surface the cie^ures are usually alone in 
the rare event of there being moro than one creature visible there is seldom any firiction between 
them to indicate any kind of mating behaviour. 

T S£k nf T md Sighimga> 

i 

In the eariy days of the Loch Ness saga there were many instances of the monsters being seen 
ashore, but from then until the prosent day the number of lands sightings has dwindled away to 
nothing. If the creatures who had been responsible for the earlier reports had indeed been 
Plesiosaurs such a rehictance to come ashore would be very puzzling, and would poAiaps even 
be a tread that could lead to their long overdue extinctiorL 

Paelentologists commonly believe that Plesiosaurs were egg laying creaturesL When the time 
was due for laying they would swim to some isolated island or estuary, clambo’ ashore, excavate 
a pit into which would be placed the precious eggs, and then return to the sea. Some of the 
people who support the case for living Plesiosaurs in Loch Ness argue that some Plesiosaurs 
might have given birth to livii^ young, neatly explaining why nobody has seen a Plesiosaur 
weighing several tons digging up the Loch's rocky shoreline. 

Of the two methods of reproductioii, the case for Plesiosaurs being Egg Layers is the strortger for 
several reasons. 

The sea has always been a place of great danger for younganmals. The seas of the Mesozoic 
were no exceptioa In them lived such mighty hunters as the Ichthyosaurs, the ancestors of 
todays sharks and several other branches of the Plesiosaur family. It would not appear to be 
advantageous to Plesiosaurs to introduce living young to such an uncertain world. It doesn't take 
much imagination to realise that such defenceless creatures wouldn't last very long. A far better 
optoin would be to retain their young in ^s and to deposit them in relative safety on land well 
away from marine piedatfras. This may well eliminate one source of predation but it now 
presents another. The way to counter this soronchiry threat is illustrated by present day 
Crocodiles and Turtles. They either construct a nest (in the case of crocodiles), or excavate a 
hole vdiich is filled in after the eggs have been laid (in the case of turtles). It would seem likely 
that PlesiosBun did somr^hiqg of the kind. 

Now another question arises. Did Plesiosaurs simply abandon their eggs after laying them like 
turtles, or did they stand guard over them like crocodiles? I thnk it likely that they could have 
made use of either strategy dqmdir^ on the type of land where the eggs were laid If the eggs 
were laid on a small island, for example, the possibility of indigenous would he low . 

Under these circumstances the eggs would be abandoned If, however the creature had chosen to 
lay its eggs on the shores of a large oortinent they would require proCectkiD as such a land mass 
would he teemir^g with pmhUrai! 

Applied to Loch Nest, this would mean that st certain times of the year Plesiosaura should be 
ea^ visible either laying their eggs on the shore or patrolling a section of the Loch on a regular 
basis, dearly this isn't the case! 
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The of th« PlMin—nr 

In re^ontions of Plesiosaur skeletons the nx>8t striking feature is the long, gracehil neck. 
Ehsing the history of the phenomena of Loch Ness sightings of such long necks have been made 
on numoous occasions. There qipcan to be a correlation here. No other Marine or Freshwater 
aniiMMi known to science as being alive today has a neck of comparable length so the case for 
liviog Plesiosaurs in Loch Ness would appear to be extremely strong on this point.Or is it? 

Ever since the first Plesiosaur skeletons were discovmd Paelentologists have argued about how 
flexible the necks of these creatures must have been, and what their purpose was. Certainly they 
were efficient enough to catch flsh with, but was this their only use? I think not All the oflua* 
parts of the Plesiosaur had more than one use so why not the neck as well? It has been theorised 
that the neck was of such a length because the Plesiosaur developed it as a kind of poiscope to 
scan above the waves at the surface for prey, but there could be yet another use for such a long 
neck, and one which would also be directly tailored to the pursuit of prey. 

Again refening to Professor Machal's book The Monsters of Loch Ness, we come across a 
reference to the stomach contents of a fossil Plesiosaur. Not only containing the normal prey 
items of a fish and a cqrhalopod it also contaiiiad the remains of a l^oodactyl inferring that it 
must have been snatched out of the air by the scavenging Plesiosaur. 

This then is the additional advantage of a long neck for what was a primarily sea based creature' 
the ability to catch anboine prey, but here again we see the paradox of the Loch Ness evidence. 
In all the thousands of sightings, not one describes Nessie plucking a bird from the air in mid 
flight 


So what is the true identity of the mysterious denizens of The Loch? I don't know . We have 
some info rmasto n on various parts of their anatomy, but no idea of what a complete monster 
looks like. Some results give us the inqrression that they don't require air to breathe, but for 
reasons unknown they are still occasionally seen at the surface, but of one thing I’m sure. Loch 
Ness doesn’t harbour any near lizards (t^ literal English Translation of Plesiosaur), but that 
somewhere in the depths lurk creatures whose body form can easily be mistaken for one. 


It Ain’t Nessi©cerally so.. 

If we know anything at all about the way that nMmata hunters minds work then we expect a hail 
of controversy to result tom the above article. We are not takiag sides but will present all sides 
of the discussion until the matter is tnalfy resolved Wc would, however like to receive feedback 
about this article tom the pro-plesiosaur lobby of Loch Ness Investigators and indeed anyone 
else with views on the subject. At the recent Fortean Times conference we met veteran 
Nesswatcher Rip Hepple, the editor of Nessktter. We suggest that anyone interested in the 
Loch Ness phenomenon contact him at 7 Huntshield Ford, St John’s Chapd, Bishop 
Anckluid, Co Durham, DL13 IRQ 
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If you go down to the 
woods today. 

the Bear facts firom Jan Williams. 

The ancieit fomt of Wychwood, tfnddliog the border of Oxfonlshiie and OkHiccstcrahnc, 
was once a fevoured hunting ground of kings. In the nimeenth century it was a wild and 
lawless place, the haunt of highwaymen. Black Dogs, and the dreaded Snow Foiestos - strai^e 
spiiits whose howls and scieams could be heard echoing through winter nights, and which were 
known to attack snowbound trevellen. 

Re rnnants of this ancient woodland still exist along the valley of the Evenlode. Despite its 
proximify to the busy modern city of Oxford and the tourist traps of the Cotswolds, Wychwood 
irmains a secret foreat, a refuge for fox, badger and deer, and a memory of Old Fn gland, 

Residents of Charlbury, within the forest bounds, have taken a lighthearted view of cepofts of a 
bear roaming the woo^. The village baker sold "Buds to fced the Bear", the butcher displayed 
"Bear Siea^" in his window, and local publicans played host to bear-suited regulars. 

Charlbury*s faevious claim to cryptozoological fame lay with *Skippy*, an escapee wallaby 
which bounded around the village for a few months in 1985. Wallabies are becoming 
commonplace in England, but the wolf which killed 14 sheep in 1935 was more of a rarity. An 
escapee from Oxford Zoo at Kidlmgton, it was tracked down by a pboCograi^i9 from the 
Oxford Mail. Face to foce with the wolf, he decided that discretion was the better part of valour 
and shot it with gun rather than camera. 

Whilst maiiy villagers are sceptical regarding the bear, Mr Waring, landlord of *The Bull* at 
Charlbury, is keeping an open-miiaL He has tracked bears in Canada, and bdieves a bear could 
easily survive in the area. "It is the right sort of tarram, and there is plenty of food in the 
woods.* And he has found large and unusual prints in the woods, though sadty these were too 
dirtnrted for a definite identifkatkin. 

The main witness is John Blackwell, who runs a mixed form at Dean and keeps a variety of 
livestock. In September 1992, Mr Blackwell saw an unusual animal near his 21-acre wood. 
Remembering *Skippy\ his first thought was of a wallaby "with its tail chapped off*, but closer 
sightings on the foUowing two nighta convinced him that it was a bear. 

The animal was the size of an Old English Sheepdog, with small poiided ears, "nmssive great 
hocks", and no tail Its thick fur was a dark rusty-brown, with lighter sandy-brown patches on 
belly and flanks. The ears were held down, and it walked on all fours with a pronounced 
"waddhng^ motkwL _ 
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The 'hear* was doI seen again for several months, but there were indications that something 
strange was living in the woods. Huge prints were found on the land, the farm dogs barbed 
continually in the area of a thickly overgiown bank, and two fish ponds on the farm were 
visited by some large animal which left a trail of smashed and flattened rushes. On one 
occasion cows on the farm were so badly frightened that they refused to eat for five days. 

In late May 1993, Mr Blackwell heard a strange hooting noise from the wood. He walked 
towards the sound, thinking at first that it was a cockerel crowing, but as he got neater it 
changed to a cominuous howL Two fallow deer were grazing on the woodland edge. As they 
moved off, the bear-like animal came out of the trees, following them at a nin. It left huge 
prints, which Mis Blackwell measuied against her size 9 wellingtons. The prints were larger 
and s^wed long claws. On the following day the animal appoed again. It was lying in long 
grass and put its head up as the farma approached. Mr Blackwell estimated that it was a third 
larger than in the previous September. The farmer says none of his livestock have been attacked 
and the animal seems curious rather than aggiosive towards people. He felt it should be left 
alone, and only came forward when other reports app<aied in the press. 

In January of this year, bus driver Qreg Gilbert and passenger Sarah Coopo* saw a reddish- 
brown animal walk across the Charibury road. In corlrast to Mr Blackweirs sightings, the 
creature walked upright, on its hind legs. AiK)ther witness, James Oraham-Cloete of 
ChadlingUm, stated he had seen it atiwwling by the roadside. A spokesman for the nearby 
Cotswold Wildlife Part was dismissive. He suggested witnesses were seeing a badger. But 
John Blackwell is a traditional fanna with an interest in wildlife, who sits up at night and 
watches hadgm. A bear in Oxfordshiie may seem unlikely, but is it any more likely that a man 
who has been watching badgm for twenty years should suddenly mistake one for an exotic 
animal? 

Press reports of unusual animals often encourage other witnesses to come forward, and it seems 
the *bear* is not the only strai^e creature roaming Wychwood. Earlier this year, Mrs Nicky 
Shabfook, of Taston near Dean, was surprised to find one of her sheep killed and half-eateiL 
She said it had been "ripped to shreds". Shortly afterwards, Mrs Sherbiook*s 17-year-old son, 
Harry, was walking with a friend in a field bordering onto woodland when they di^uibed a fox¬ 
sized animal. It was a light silvery colour, with a black stripe down the spine, a flat cat-like 
bead, and a big bushy tail It ran very quickly down the field and into the woods, passing a 
third boy who dashed up to ask the others what it was. All three teenagers are used to foxes, 
and were quite certain it was not one. 

It looks as though Oxfordahiie*s ‘secret ihrcst' is haibuuiiirg cryptic creatures - or was that a 
Snow Poie^er howling in the woods? 

mm** 

Atlditinnal Rcfc 

QxM Mii/ 27/1/94,2S/l/94,3/2m 
Daily Mail 23/2m, 25/2/94 
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Is this "Attiwal" Behaviour? 

by ’Paterfunilias’ 

When the children were young we kept hantnms, *Bunter* a cockerel had a number of 
asaafted’invcs* over whom he fussed, behaving more like an eldoly father with a family of 
young gills than a devoted and hard woitiog 'husband*. 

I didn't take too much notice of the bantams - they were, in fKt a bit of a nuisance because they 
scratched about in the gaidcn where they shouldn't have scratched and generally made a 
nuisance of themselves, but one morning when the boys were at school, I happennod to be 
passing by the shed in which the bantams nx>8ted and in which there were some old, full-sized 
nest boxes, when I became aware of a strange hissing noise. Having lived and worited for some 
years in the West African *bush\ my first thought was of snakes, but thankfully snakes that 
make that soct of noise are rare in the west of England, and I tiptoed to the door of the shed and 
peoed in. There I saw a irmartable sight. 

'Bunto’' with his wings outstrr^ched, was gently driving one of his *wivcs* into one of the nest 
boxes. She didn't want to go, not one little bit, she didn't but 'Buoter* was very firm, and he 
pushed and nudged her, all the time, making a curious, un-birdlike noise. Evcigually, she entoed 
and he stood outside, as it were, on guard, until she settled down on her nest The following 
morning she had laid an egg - her first and I couldn't help wondaing how 'Bunfrr* knew that 
she was about to deliver. 

After this episode I took a greata interest in the activities of the bantam &mily. 'Bunter* was 
clearly very much in charge and he took his duties very seriously and I enjoyed watching him 
scratdhing in the vegetable garden, uncovering worms, not for hims elf but for his 'wives’ who 
stood back and let him do all the work. 

Then one evening I witnessed a scene which I shall never forget I normally went around the 
garden towards dusk, shutting up the greenhouse and turning the lock on the shed door, but on 
this particular evening, I cannot remember why, I was late and it was almost dark. As I 
approached the shed, again I heard another strange noise, not a bit like the hissing which had 
acomipnrued the nest box incident This time it was more like a cat's purr, only louder. I 
switched on my hand lantern and there, on the perch, was *Bunia\ with both his wings 
outstretched and four of his 'mves’ cuddling up close to him, two on each side, literally under 
his wings as he *ssng' his song to them and they settled down for the night 

I have always disliked amliroiKTirEaphiank and people who treat their pets as if they were humans 
make me feel slightly bilious, but than was no doubt that 'Bunlcr' the little bmtam cockerel, 
was exhibiting what we somewhat anogarSly call hiumn* charadteri^s- and then I wondond. 
Did ’BkoMer’ say to his wives: 

"My dears, isn’t it extraordirmry how some butmoa behave just hie Baigaira?* 
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Alpine Enigma 

by Roger Hutchings 

My earliest encounter with the subject known as crypCozoology took place sixty years ago in 
Paris. In 19341 was an expatriate teenager washing dishes in the iraBeraunt kitchen at Lc Dome 
in the Boukyard Maatpanassc. CXuiog the afternoon b reak between lunch and dinner service I 
often used to visit the nearby Natural History Museum, outside which a vocifoous old 
gaAkinaD was wont to parade bearirrg a sandwich board proclaiming that THERE ARE 
BIPED LIZARDS IN THE ALPS! 

In convcrsalion with him I learnt that despite a mass of witnessed evidence presented to the 
authorities over many years his claim had been persistently dismissed, and his demonsoation 
was in protest at the of^ial denial of the fi^rts as known to him. His name was Maurice Masse, 
bom and bred in the Alps of Provence where he asserted that b^d lizards were commonplace, 
as they were throughout the Alpine region spreading through Switzerland and southern Bavaria 
and into Austria. 

He corrected my initial presumption that the creatures moved upright on hind legs by explaining 
that they possessed only forelegs, despite which they moved swiftly when observed, to vanish 
from sight into rocky retreats in the mountain heights where they dwelt He also told me that 
where he came from, in the sparsely inhabited countryside of Upper Provence, they were taken 
for granted and that all his neighbours could affirm their reality, as accepted by his and their 
forebears for generations past He added that other forelegged species found in Central 
Ammca, at a comparable latitude, were scientifically accepted, and in his opinion they 
confirmed yet another signifreant link with the lost continent of Atlantis. 

My abiding curiosity about unrecognised cxeatures learnt nothing further about these Alpine 
lirards until reading Bemaitl Heuvelmans* "On the Track of Unknown Aniwala" (origiriaily 
published in French in 1955 and in English in 1958). This described a "stimpy lizard at least 
two to three fcet long" living in The Alps and frequently encountered but never captured to be 
classified scientifically. Recorded obsovos agreed that it was more or less cylindrical in shape 
with a wide mouth and large, round eyes. Those who had seen it at close quarters asserted that it 
had short forelegs but no hind legs at all. Heuvelmans devoted over four pages to the subject 
with reports and drawiiigs from nineteenth century sources and a photogx^h said to have been 
taken in Switzoland in 1934. 

In the Oennan speaking Alps the creature is called various names including, notably 
fiergsTutam, StoUenwarm and Thtze/wurm In the French Alps of Provence where I resided 
between 1964 and 1968, it was known to my neighbours as ’Le Oroa* (the big one), although 
some older folk said that their pa ieiM s or gnmdpments used the patois name "Arasas". Everyone 
loudly claimed to have seen it at least once, and those whose activities took them to the more 
sohtsffy areas- shephods, herb and truffle gothcfcn-refened to it with casual familiarity. They 
said that the cie^uie could often be observed basking in sunlight close to holes or clefts in the 
rocks, into which it would vanish with lightning speed if distuibed Those who 
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had viewed it briefly at close quattoa described it in terms which closely echoed those quoted 
by Heuvehnans. 1 should add that none of my witnesses’ repoitswere the outcome of leading 
quotions^ and that cotainly none of them were aware of the existmce of Heuvehnans’ book. 

Rcados who collect examples of Foitean "coincidence” may be inlaested to learn that amongst 
the Provencal witnesses was a lavender grower who found a "flyiiig saucer” parked on his land 
in 1965. Two little beiiigs with pointed china, slit mouths and eyes that curved round the sides 
of their heads emaged and imobilised him by pointing a pencil-shaped instrumoit at him before 
cetr^ting into their vehicle and ascending into the sky. His name was Maurice Masse, and in 
common with his iBmcsake outside the Museum in Paris his story was dismissed by the 
scientific authorities. Of particular signifleance is the fact that before this expoknee he was 
entirely unaware of the worldwide UFO and exiratmestial phenomena. (For further details: 
Ftymg Saucer Review 14:7). 


A Hard Day’s Night Parrot 

by Alison Downes. 

A month long expedition to Cooper’s Creek in N.E Australia in D<x;eaiher ’93 was, 
unfbituiiately unsuccesfiil in locating the elusive Night Parrot (Oeapsittacus occidentaUs ). The 
.main reason for this Csihire is believed to be the heavy rains over the last two years in that 
region giving many more wateiholes for birds to drink at, and therefore vastly expanding the 
range available to them. Many people believe this bird will once again be found as a living 
species. Reliable but ui Ex m fii mfld sightings have been turning up at regular intervals during the 
^)th Cciguiy, including the sighting of four specimens at Coopen Qeek in 1979 and at a Dam 
near Alice Springs (date unknown). Remains of birds have also been found after having been 
killed and eaten by feral otfs and noimdic aborigines. A more exciting discovery was made in 
1990 when Walter Bowles, an AuflraUan Oiuilhokigist found a reccigly killed Night Parrot 
which had been hit by a car, near Mr Isa in Oieensland. This was no doubt unfbrtin^ for the 
bird but at least it proved that the species was slill in existance. 

The Night Parrot is a short dumpy bird, very shy in its habits, and mostly ground dwelling. To 
make matters even harder in tracing it is that altbough some sources have described it as 
'ffigbtkaa* it has been reported that it can tttually fly for extensive distances especially at 
night It is also known to spend most of the day in rocky caves or in self made tuimella in the 
tussocka of grasffo. At dusk it comes out to feed on grasses and seeds. For people wishing to see 
what it looks like may I refer them to the excelkflt Zoological Museum at Tring , where they 
have a inrHwgrd specimen of an adult male which lived for a very short time in captivity at 
London Zoological Qardens in 1867. 
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Green Lizards in Devon and 
Dorset? 

Herptological anomalies from Jonathan Downes. 

An 1877 resume of the Reptiles of Devonshire includes the Emopcan Green Lizard (Laccrta 
virkhs) a species not recognised as a member of the British HerpCofauna (except in The Channel 
Islands), although it is a common species in fossil and sub fossil deposits. It is gcnoally thought 
to hgave died out during the last Ice Age and notr to be hardy enough to withstand the rigours of 
a British Winter. The 1877 record is particularly interesting, (and I quote it in full) (1) 

" ”I include this species on the authority of two Gentlemen, namely J.E.C.Walkeley Esq, 
Ide and W.R.Crabbe Esq of East Wonted. Mr Walkley informs me that he has known this 
animal to have beoi taken in the ooonty; and the latter gmtlanan saw two specimens near 
the memorial erected to the monory of the late Mr Fish at Sidmouth in June 1869. 
Whether thaciipcLiiiiens had escaped from confinement I have no means of knowing but 
the warm, dry locality in which they were seen on the edge of the cliff may secure them 
from moteation. A specimen was also seoi at Bicklcigh Vale. 

Mr John WoDey in Zoologist p 2707 wrote 'seven or ei^t years ago a school fellow of 
mine at Eton, a natiive of Guernsea assured me that he had seen lizards in Devonshire 
precisely similar to those of his own land”. 

It is hard to dismniss all of these records as either a misidentified specimen of one of the native 
species or an escapee. 

Over the county border in Dorset reports of this species are even more widespread. The 
correspondence in the Proceedings of the Dorset Natural History and Antiquarian Field Club 
over die three years 192B-30 is not only intoesting but it provides valuable insights into the 
importance of hearsay and local oral traditions (which are after all the basis for all folklore) and 
the study and indeed the mythologisation process, of all unknown animals. The definitive 
reference is from 1928 (2): 

”Two letters from Mr R.B.Charltoii raised an interesting question as to the ocurrence of 
the large Green Lizard (laco-ta viridis) in Dorset. He tells me that he has received many 
from the country where thoo^ not native they are well established and feirly numerous. 
The q>ecie8 has a length of about fifteen indies whereas the two native species are about 
seven and five and a half inches respedivety...! have never seen these large lizards from 
Dorset except on one nmaan when on lifting a very large stone at Ringstead in about 
1908, in search of Beetles, a very large greenish lizard was beneath. The lizard is said to 
have ooenred near Warcham^.” 

The same aiticle notes that a famous 18th Century oituralist recorded Green Lizards of an 
unkiaiwn species, but which he presumed were L Vfridts from Surrey, but I have been 
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unable to confinn this. 


The following year four fiiither records were MLcd (3); 

” Mr W.R.O.Bood reported having seen one probably about 19Q2, crosamg the road not fiir 
from Kingbarrow near the Holme Toll Bar on the Warcham - T 3 mcliam Road. Mr 
L.O.Pike writes to Mr Bond that he knows nothing of the large q>ecies as occuring 
although the two smaller kinds frequent his garden and. he has heard it said that there are 
larger ones on the heath. Taken in conjunction with Daniers report in the early sixties of 
*three or four’ specimens half a mile south of Wareham and the Ringstead specimen Mr 
Bond’s reomd may be aigniScaiit.” 

In 1930 (4) the debunking process was begun with the whole episode being dismissed as 
sightings of aberrant Sand Lizards (Lacata agilis) of the green foniL The difference in size 
between the seven inch Sand Lizards and the fifteen inch Green Lizards being completely 
ignored as is the local oral tradition recounted in both the previous reports. This local tradition is 
probably the most valuable piece of evidence in the whole affair, because as I have found 
colouration morphs of the European Lacertidae vary widely and can make positive identification 
difficult. For example; at the erid of the 1970s I obtained a freshly killed lizard which turned out 
to be almost certainly a very unusually marked Common Lizard. In the best traditions of Fortean 
discovery, howeer the corpse disappeared under extremely unusual circumstances before I was 
able to make a firm identificatioa..my parents cat ate it! 


It is the geographical area in which all of these sightings, both in Dorset and in Devon have 
occurred which makes the accidental occurrence of L viridis within a relatively small area, seem 
noi at all unlikely. The animals could well have originated from specimens which came into the 
cour^ from Fraix^e and disembarked surreptitiously at Weymouth which has historically had a 
widespread cross charmell traffic. The species is widespread on The Charmel Islands as well and 
it would seem even more likely that lizards from Jersey and Guernsey could have been 
accidentally imported in cargos of v^etables as traffic from these islands, being part of the 
United Kingdom are noi subjectedto such stringent administrative controls as those fiom 
mainland Europe. 
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NESS 

THAN 

ZERO 

by Petrolic 


With all the controversy over the alleged debunking of the *Surgeoas 
Photo" by people who claim that even if the photo IS a fake, a monster 
could noi have been fabricated out of plastic wood and a tin submarine- 
at least noi in the early 1930s, ont e of the sillier but ultimately oddly 
disturbing coincidences of the case has been ignored. Two of t^ main 
protagonists, Weatherall and Spurting have the names of characters in 
Time Enough for Love’ and other novels by Robert Hemkin. Lets face 
it, the whole scam feels like something Lazarus Long wouldhave 
thought up! Maybe "World as Atyth" isn’t such a stupid idea after all? 
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NERVOUS TWITCH 

Our regular peek through Foitean Binoculars at the areas of 
Ornithology where even seasoned Twitchers sometimes fear to tread! 

ril name that fowl in... 

A small yellow, orange and green bird discovered in the Choco area of Columbia hit the media 
recently, when an offer to allow someoi^ to name the species for the sum of £75,000 or was 
made. The bird was discovered in 1991 by an expedition from Anglia University lead by Paul 
Saloman. He has made the offer in order to raise money to preserve the rain forest where the 
bird lives. All cheques should be made payable to ’Birdlife International*. (Birdksicpcr Juae 
1994; WoIverbaapiOD Exprccss and Star 23.4.94) 

Wild Goose Chases. 

A man called William lishman has been trying to train his sixteen geese. He set up an 
experiment to sae whether captive bred birds could be taught to migrate. He managed to lead 
them to Virginia using an aeroplane last autumn^ but they have since disappeared. If they don’t 
turn up soon he has said that he will go out and look for them. (BBC Ncwsround Teletext 
6.4.94) Another odd avian experiment has proved that the Ostrich (a highly exciteable bird at 
the best of times) is calmed down by music..especially that of Andrew Lloyd Webber? I hope 
they don’t play them the theme from ’Cats’! (BBCl Country6Je27.4.94) 

Its in the papers..its got to be true! 

Many wild birds including Magpies, Rooks and various finches have albino mutations,. An 
intaesting Victorian display of these can be found in Taunton County Museum, which also 
contains some deliberate fakes. Some aviculturalisis specialise in breeding mutations of British 
Birds and funnily enough a photograph of one such captive bred, and close ringed albino 
Blackbird was used by The Daily Mail to illustrate their feature article on mutations, as 
'spotted in the wild*. Journalists eh? (Cage and Aviary Birds 11.6.94) 

Row over British List Revisions 

Twitchers have been shaken up recently by a controversial decision from the British 
Oniithology Records Committee to omit several species from the UK List. They claim that 
The Asian Brown Flycatcher, The Mugimaki Flycatcher and Pallas’ Rose Finch (which have 
only been seen once in the British Isles) are esuapees from captivity whilst the Twitching 
Pi^eniity is adairmirf chat they are true vagrai^- The BOU has also deleted three American 
Sub Species of bird from the British list because it now seems cenam that the recorda, 
legend^ natiirali^ Richard Mcirattzhaigen was lying when he claimed to have shot them in 
The Hebrides. Mciikttzhiflgens Warbler from Morocco has also been disproved and much of 
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tie fine work that MeineitzhageD did has now been tainted. Thanks to David Bromwich at the 
Taunton Local History Library for the cli|>pings. (Daily Mail 30534 ; The Tunes 75.94; Daily 
65.94) 

I DUCK!!! 

Muscovy Duck has apparently been terrorising the Bedfordshire village of Toddinglon 
I attacking villagers and even ripping off the trousen of one elderly maiL Local residents are 
trying to get it sent to a bird sanctuary but not suprisingly noone wants to catch it! (BBC 
Teletext Newsround 23.6.94) More avian aggression was reported from Michigan, USA when a 
flock of turkeys caused traffic chaos and the State Troopers had to be called iiL The turkeys 
became veryt agitated and started 'CTucJoqg and gobbling in an intinadating manner". The 
troopers had to use peppa spray to disperse them. (77V Teletext news 17.4.94) 

WHAT CAN YOU SAY ABOUT CURLEWS? 

A pair of Eskimo Curlews (Nunaiius borealis) thought to have been practically extinct since the 
19th Century have been sighted at the traditional wintering area in Argentina. Two eggs were 
discovered last year in Canada, and there were four reliable reports of the species in 1987. The 
birds, once commn were killed in large numbers by hunters as they migrated, (BBC Newsround 
Teletext 3.5.94; Cbaimel 4 Teletext Green News 3.5.94; Illustrated Encyclopaedia of Birds) 

THE FABULOUS FURRY FREAK FOWL. 

A racing pigeon fancier was in court recently accused of growing Cannabis . He claimed that he 
grew the hemp seed purely for his pigeons, and said that they had won more races since he had 
been giving them tea made from the leaves. I would have thought that birds raised on such a 
diet would be more likely to coo incoherently for a while, eat ridiculous amounts of com and 
then go to sleep in the comer of their loft! (Cage and Aviary Birds 28.5.94) 

...IN A PEAR TREE 

Oamekeepo’ Oianger Jordan was fined £250 for breach of the 1981 Wildlife and Countryside 
Act when he released 92 Chukar Partiiges on an estate in Norfolk. There is a very real danger 
that the native British species may diappear as a result of hybridisation with this Eumpem 
species. (C4 Teletext Oreen News 22.4.94) 

POLLY WANTS A CRACKER ALREADY 

Many pet birds can 'talk* but few can dance! One bird who can is Ronnie a parrot given to the 
son of an Israeli Military Advisor by Idi Amin in 1961. The son spent many hours teaching the 
bird to dance to Jewish tunes, but when he died in the 1973 Middle East War the bird was 
passed on to Bird Sanctuary owner Mr Eytan Font. Seven months ago, however the bird was 
stolen, Mr Parrot (whoops Pont!) visited Tel Aviv Bird Market regularly looking for Ronnie. 
Evcigually he spotted the bird and called the Police. They weren't too impressed by his claim 
mail Ronnie danced and kissed Mr Pont provii^ his ideiaity, (Cage and Aviary Birds 16.4.94) 
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Part two of Jan Williams^ exhaustive treJr through the Cryptozoological alphabet 

BADIOUI: Large amphibious diiioaaur-like creature, reported from lakes and rivm of the 
Cotfial African Republic. Said to keep its body submerged and stretch the long neck to browse 
iq>on lakeside vegetatioiL The neck is smooth-skiiuied, lighter ventmlly than dorsally and 
tenniiBtes in a flat head 

BAOENZA; Large ape, or ape-man, reported from Zaire. 

BAI-XIONO; White bear of Shennongiia I^vince, China, which may be albinistic morph, or 
sub-species of the Brown Bear (Ursus aretos), or possibly a separate species. Sevoal are held in 
Chin^ zoos. 

BAKANGA; Mystery cat of Central African Republic, with red-brown coat bearing leopard¬ 
like spots. Said to bark like a dog. 

BAN-M ANUSH; Yeti-like ape-man of Bangladesh. 

BARMOUTH MONSTER; Creature seen on Llanaber Beach, North Wales, in 197S. 
Described as "like a dinosaur", ten feet in length, with a long tail and neck and huge green eyes. 
The feet were like huge saucm, each with three claws. 

BATUTUT; Small Bornean ape-man resembling the Orang pendek of S umatr a. 

BEAST OF LE OEVAUDAN; Carnivore which terrorised Languedoc, France, from 1764 to 
1767. Held responsible for deaths of up to 100 people. Initial reports concerned a donkey-sized 
beast, with a long tail, reddish hair and a piglike snout, but wolves and werewolves were 
implicated over the years. In June 1767 a strange creature eas shot and was dis^xlivl by a court 
surgeoTL It was S feet, 75 inches long, 32 inches high, and had 40 teeth. No clear description 
exists, and the beast was never identified. 

BRENTFORD GRIFFIN; Winged dog-like creature reportedly seen flying over Brentford, 
West London, in 1984 and 1985. 

BIGFOOT: Giant ape-man of North Armaica Reports date back to the early 19th century, 
with sightings in most mmlmd stales and concentrations in the Pacific North-West and Florida. 
Bigfoot rariges from 6 to 11 feet in height, with very broad shoulders and chest, an ape-like 
head, and l^s, feet and Handu resembling those of a h uman. It is covered in hair, generally 
rrddish-biown, occasionally black, white, beige or silver. Characteristics include a revohiitg 
smell, eyes which glow ed, yellow or green, and unoothly screams. Material evidence consists 
of fo u t prii ta measuring from 12 to 22 inches in length and having 2-6 toes ( most cununonly 
5). Film taken by Roger ptfason and Bob Gimlin in 1967 remains conliovmiaL Some 
BigfrxA fcpoits are associated with UPO sightings and {mnonnil phenomena. 
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Each issue we tiy to answer rtados* queations on any 
subject of Foitean Zoological inloest Alborto Lopez 
Acfaa firom Spain asked for infonnation about the Atlas 
Bear that we mentioned briefly in the last issue. Many 
thanks to Dr Karl Shaker for help in my lesearch for 
this aiticle (shucks, he sa& the res^ich for this article) 


THE ONLY BEAR IN AFRICA? 

The Brown Bear (Ursos arctos) is an ancient and widely distributed species that once ranged 
across much of the Northern Hemisphere. Like The Wolf or The Tiger, it is one of the most 
easily recognised animal archetypes in human culture, and like the aforementioned species, its 
status is* becoming so precarious in certain parts of its range, that certain subspecies and 
regional races of U arctos are of more interest to the Cryptozoologist than to his more 
conventional cousin who has already consigned them to extinction. 

The High Atlas mountains of Mortx:co are areas of great Cryptozoological interest. If The 
Baibary Lion (Pantbera Ico Ico) still exists in the wild it will be here, there are a few surviving 
Baibary Leopaids (P.pardus pantbera) there are persistant reports of *ape men* (although they 
usually turn out to be the children of mentally deficient Tiiareg tribesmen) and until fairly 
recently it was the last stronghold of the only species of bear to live in Africa in historic times. 
(The semi mythical ’Nandi Bear* of East Africa is most probably nothing of the sort Two of the 
most popular suggested identities for this classic cryptid are a surviving Chalicothere or a giant 
Hyena). 

Although the ’Libyan Bear* was well known to the ancients (100 were taken to Rome in 61 BC 
by Domitius Ahenobarbus) the animal was only described after the type specimen was obtained 
by a Mr Crowther in 1841. Even then it was an extremely rare animal, a remnant from the days 
when North Africa was a land of forests, and it is generally thought that the animal died out 
within about fifty years of its recognition by science. 

It was described as being slightly smaller but a little more robust than the North American Black 
Bear, with a short broad face, and short claws and with shaggy brownish black or black hair, 
although the under parts are an orangy-rufous colour. It was originally described as Ursus 
crowtberi or Growthers Bear but long after it was deemed to have been wiped out Scientists 
revised their taxonomic ideas and demoted it to subspecific status under the name Ursos arctos 
croutherzi 

As far as tnainotrsan zoology goes, there the matter rests, but up to the presoit day there have 
been rumours and vague reports of sightings. Heuvehnans noted in ’On the Track of Unknown 
Attinmla* that the species may still survive in Spanish Moitx^co, and there have been various 
tangental folkkiric references from such diverse sources as ’The Master Musicians of Joujhouka* 
and farmers of Marijuana plantations in the most mnote parts of the mountains which suggest 
that, once again ruAtnamvm science has been over enthusiastic in consigning this creature to 
extinctknL JD. 
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(The Coleopterous visual pun 
is dropped this issue due to 
lackofspace) 
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MYSTERY LIZARDS IN KENT 



Suzanne Stcbbings firom Kent writes with a hciptological query. "I keep the Earapmi Green 
Lizu-ds Laccfta Vuidis and Lacerta Dilineata. One large female laid some eggs in late 
sunMDcr and I sent than to Chris Davis of the British Herptohgical Society, Two of the eggs 
hatched, and Chris nes amazed that the young lizards were not Lacerta viridis, but resembled 
the Canary Island Oallotia stellina. There nas no mistake with the eggs, and the lizards did not 
hybridise with my Oallotea stellina as they are kept seperately. Oallotea tend to be aggressive 
towards green lizards, and are unlikely to hybridix anyway. 

7\w7 months aAa hatching the lizards remain unidentiSed They wae saving with rickets 
whai hatched, but have made good progress on vitamin and mineral supp/exnents. 

Can anyone suggest an cjiplanation?" 

POLECAT PROJECT IN SCOTLAND 

Dr Andiew Kitchener from the National Museums of Scotland writes after reading the article 
on Martens in issue one: 

"At the Abtfonai Museums of Scotland and in collaboration with Dr Johnny Birks of the 
Vincent V/ildhie Trust we are currently investigating the speciSc identity of polecat like 
animals in the West Mdlands. In particular we are trying to estabhsh whetha these are 
polecats originatipg in ^Mes, which are recolonising them forma range since pasecutkm 
levels have dropped and rabbit numbas have recovaed, or feral polecat forrets, or even 
introgressive hybrids between forrets and recolonising polecats. This involves the study of 
pelage, skeletal characters and DNA 

We have also been investigating various unofScial reintroductions of captive bred polecats 
into various parts of Britain. At hrst we thought that this was conSnad to Cumbria and parts of 
Scotland, but new inforrmtion indicates that these may have occurred elsewhae in southern 
England Thaefbre it is more likely that records of polecats in England outside the West 
Mdlands refer to unoffeial introductions ratha than the survival of relict populations. 

Your readas could assist our project considerably by sending us carcasses of dead polecat - 
like (and even Marten - like) animals with uncrushed skulls that they £nd We aou/d be happy 
to refund postage but would point out that this research is foirly long tenn, because of the low 
rate of acquisition of specimens. Large sample sizes are required for statistically signiheant 
results. Anybody who can assist our project should foeeze any carcasses they fond and call me 
on 031-225-7534 before saiding them on." 

We would ask anyone finding Marten carcasses in the South of England or any Mustelid 
(zrraases in the West Country to contact us first We will pass all matehal on to Dr Kitchener 
but we would like to examine the carcasses first 














'Mr D Walker from 
Enfield is intemUd in 
the *big bird* phenomena so prevelant duiiitg the 
mid to late 1970s but he wondm if there have 
been any more recent sightings? Thanks to Mr 
Walker and to everyone else who has sent press 
cuttings. Please kaep on sending them in. We are 
trying to build a definitive archive which will 
soon be available to subscribers through The 
Internet. We are also collecting specimens for a 
planned museum of Fortean Zoology but we 
need your help. Donations of money, time, 
specimens or equipment are always gratefully 
recieved. The Centre for Fortean Zoology is still 
a very young organisation and we need 
representatives across the country. If you feel 
brave enough to help and want to know what it 
entails please write or phone. We also want 
information on the following: 

* Fortean Zoological Pub Signs. We know of , 
The Lambton Worm, several dragons, a 
wyvem or two, and three Black Dogs but we 
need a Yeti’s Arms to complete our collectiotL 

* Comics with a Zoo-Fortean theme. We know 
about Alpha Flight featurmg Sasquatch and the 
R> Crumb Bigfbor series but there must be more. 

* We will pay for Living specimens of any of 
the larger aquatic salamanders or any species of 
soft shelled turtle. Books, articles and press 
cuttings on the natural history of Hong Kong. 

* lists of preserved Martens in British Muse ums 
and information on the Sutherland Polecat. 

* Our Lancashire rrpiesenlative is collecting 
data on strange fish in UK waters. 

* We want all sorts of specimens including a 
preserved 4 legged chicken and a halved 
gynandromorph butterfly.If you have anything 
that you think may interest us please get in 
touciL 


PLACES TO GO 
AND PEOPLE TO 
SEE 

Duriog our travels around the country over 
the Summer we have visited a number of 
places of interest to the eoquiring Fortean 
and should you be in the area at any time we 
skrongly urge you to go and visit them. 

TORQUAY AQUARIUM. As well as a well 
presented and interesting collection of fish 
and marine life, there is a fascinating display 
of press cuttings and photographs on a raiige 
of marine mysteries including Sea Serpents 
and Giant Squid. There is also an extremely 
large Leathery Turtle (dead) which was 
washed up on a West Country beach several 
years ago. 

PLYMOUTH AQUARIUM This features a 
display of sightings of Cetacea and stranded 
Turtles as well as a preserved two headed 
dogfish. 

PARADISE PARK, HAYLE, CORNWALL. 
One of the best bird gardens we have visited 
it includes a colotQr of a recently 
rediscovered species of macaw as well as 
several other species extinct, (or nearly so) in 
the wild. 

POTTER’S MUSEUM OF CURIOSITY, 
BOLVENTOR, CORNWALL. This is 
possibly the most amazing treasure trove of 
forteana that I have ever been priveliged to 
examine. Founded in the last century this 
collection of wonderful things is an object 
lesson to us all of what a museum should be 
and in these dull and tedious days at the end 
of the millenium so seldom is. There will be 
an article on the museum in a future issue 
and we are preparing a book on this priceless 
and irreplaceable collection! _ 














Keltic Animal Lore and Shamanism by Kaledon Naddair (Kehia Publications)' 
This budget priced (£2.99 each) two volume work is an eclectic and fascinating work of 
scholarship from the pen of a man who deserves a far wider public profile than that which he 
actually achieves. Cross referencing from subjects as diverse as Ogham script, Celtic mysticism. 
Herbalism and even conventional zoology he paints a picture of a complex and beautiful world 
which is now almost lost to us. I was initially a little phased by the inclusion of some of hii^ 
poetry along side descriptions of ancient Celtic animals and men, but he is a good poet and his 
poetry complements his prose in what is a demandiog but ultimately fulfilling journey through 
the animal lore of ancient Scotland. I cannot reccomend this book too highly. Contact Keltia 
Publications at PO Box 307, Edinburgh, Scotland EH9 IXA 

The Book of The Toad by Robert Degraaf (Lutterworth Press) 

A beautifully pitxhiced collection of folklore, history, poetry and prose which explores man's 
attitude towards the toad, a gentle and beautiful creature who like so many others has been treated 
so cruelly across history. This is a fascinating sourcebook for all herpeto-foitean investigators 
but if I have a criticism, it is that it is too glossy and like a McDonalds Hamburger it promises 
more than it delivers and leaves the consumer ukimately unfulfilled. 

We welcome an exchange of publications with other imgazines within our sphere of interest (and 
as anyone who has ever seen The Editorial bookshelf will vouch, that is pretty wide). 

HOAX, 64 Beechgrove, Aberhonduu, Powys, Cymru, UK, LD3 9ET This magazine is 
Hvonderful. It gives an anarchic and funny insight into both the hoaxes of its title and the genesis 
of nruch contemporary folklore and the issue we were given recently even includes an article on 
Cryptozoological hoaxes. 

NEXUS, PO Box 177, Kempton IL, 609460177 USA A beautifully prtxluced round up of 
alternative science, and forteana. It borders on new age philosophy but does so without getting 
twee and annoying like so many of its peas. A good, stur^ magazine. 

THE SKEPTIC, PO Box 475, Manchester M60 2TH. I like this magazine but then I would. 
Any nagaziiic which good naturcdly debunks the soggier end of forteana and playfully ridicules 
new age thinking is OK by me! 

ANIMALS, FREEPOST, SIDUP, KENT. This is the official magaaine of the British Zoos 
supporters Chib and it arrived quite unsolicited on my doormat the other morning. The most 
recent issue includes a fascinating article on Asiatic and Baibary Lions and Przewalsld's Horse. 
Probably the best magazine of its kind that I have sccil 

TOUCHSTONE, Sunry Earth Mystehes Oioup, 25 Albert Rd, Addletfone, Surrey. An 
excellent little nagazinc covering Earth Mysteries, UFOs etc. Well worth a look. 

TEMS NEWS, 115 Hollybush Lane, Hampton, Middlesex. A wonderful collection of forteana 
from vetcnn UFO investigator Lionel Beer. It is as good as you might expect it to be. 
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FROM OUR FILES.. 

In the news pages of this issue is an account of a horrific attack on a baby by an Urban Fox, We 
have searched through our files for a number of other nasty pieces of foxlore. 

There are a number of accounts of quasi vampiric attacks on domestic animals from all over the 
world but in I>evon there was a spate of such attacks on sheep during the winter of 1951/2 when 
a large number of animal s were found on Ugborough Beacon with twin punctures to the neck 
and a large amount of blood missing. For reasons that can only be described as the flimsiest 
pieces of circumstantial evidence these killings were blamed on foxes, (trails DG\oDshire Assoc 
Vd/ 88 p2Sl). Another interesting story comes from Devon folklorist Theo Brown who wrote in 
Taks of A Daitmotw VUlagc about a man who disappeared on Dartmoor one winter and whose 
bones and skull were eventually found by a foxes hole on the side of Longaford Tor. Ever since 
then ghostly foxes are reputed to bark and show themselves on The Tor in the week before 
Christmas. 

As is his wont Petrovic has contributed this excerpt from a tome called Confesskms of a Pop 
Per forma- (published in 1975) 

. 'Mr Muckredge shakes his head. 7 can't do that. We've already got the old age penskma who 
was bitten by a fox'. Mr M leans forward challengingly. 'At the top of a block of hi^ rise 
ffats! She beard something at the door, opened it, and the foxran in and bit ha!' 

'It must have been a dog', I say. 'You wouldn't get a fox up thae. I mean it wasn't being 
chased by a pack of bounds was it?' 

Mr M’s face clouds over for a second. 7 didn't check that. No, I don't think it could have 
been. Othawise people would have seen them. Especially if they'd had the horses and the 
pink jackets. People notice things like that on The Clan Attlee estate.'" 

The final word must come from the entirely mythical Lazarus Long who noted "when the fox 
bites...SMILE". 

. AND IN THE END 

The biggest problem that any of us have in producing this magazine is that thae is singly 
TOO much information and too much happenning far us to cova it all As we were going to 
press we recieveed reports of a giant worm in Eastbourne, a Sea Sapent in The South China 
Sea and the capture of the 6rst living specimen of The Vu Quang Ox., as well as a host of big 
cat reports and a numba of out of place birds. The next issue of Animals and Men will be 
pubvlisbed in Octoba but having found that the actual contents of Issue Two bore no 
\resemblance to what we 'said' would be in it, so we make no claims whatsoeva for what will 
be in it, but we/wraniseyou that it will be a carka! 
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